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CHAPTER XXII, NOVEMBER. 


ARTHUR himself appeared to aim at 
perfection, and not unsuccessfully, during 
that month of November, the happiest 
month that Poppy had ever known, Miss 
Fanny Latimer was disappointed, though 
in her heart she admired him for it, because 
he took Poppy’s side on the question of 
changes, alterations, and decorations at 
the Court. Every word. he said on this 
subject raised him higher, if that was 
possible, in Poppy’s esteem. He under- 
stood all that she felt, it seemed. The 
associations of the old rooms with their 
old furniture might have been his own, he 
treated them so tenderly, The way in 
which he made himself one with Poppy 
in these matters showed that genius for 
sympathy which the most affectionate 


people do not always possess; and every, 


day her love for him, which grew first out 
of the attraction of his looks and manners, 
went on deepening and strengthening into 
a heayen of perfect trust. 

Poppy felt that she knew Arthur as she 
knew herzelf. There was nothing that 
she could not say to him; she knew that 
she would never be disappointed, would 
always find what she wanted. She gave 
herself to Arthur with the generosity, the 
simplicity, the occasional touch of mye- 
terious, unbelieving wonder—" can this be 
myself ?”—of a girl who had never guessed 
what love, or even friendship, could be. 
She left her life in his hands, as she had 


first laid it there, without a thought of 
doubt or hesitation. Arthur was herself— 
a better, stronger, wiser self. Poppy felt 
that she would never again know any of 
the anxious perplexities which had weighed 
on her so often since she became mistress 
of Bryans. All would now be as Arthur 
chose. It was no slavish adoration. 
Poppy, in her blindest moments, was not 
capable of that. It was the certainty of a 
deep, perfect, reasonable agreement be- 
tween herself and this man who was _to be 
her husband. He understood her, and she 
trusted him. 

All this sounds at first rather unaccount- 
able. Mr, Cantillon found it so, though 
few people knew Poppy as he did, or 
realised so well how far a strong personal 
devotion might carry her. The whole 
affair was to him a sad spectacle, for he 
never, even to please Poppy, and still 
more Poppy’s aunt, could bring himself to 
any cordial liking for Arthur. After- 
wards he explained it, and excused Poppy, 
by saying that Arthur Nugent was a young 
man with a most wonderful talent for 
adapting himself to circumstances—a talent 
much more often possessed by women than 
by men, and generally with less unfortunate 
consequences. In either sex, the Rector 
observed, such a character must be de- 
ceptive ; but it need not be intentionally 
so. And, he theorised further, it may 
happen that such a character passes 
through life without bringing any catas- 
trophe on those who blindly trust it. 
That depends on the temptations it meets 
by the way. These, he said, are generally 
stronger, and less easily resisted, in the 
case of a man than of a woman. So much 
in excuse for Poppy’s poor ideal. 

Having come down to Bryans for a 
night, Arthur stayed a week. He then 
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went back to London for some necessary 
business, and came down again after a few 
days, bringing his mother with him. 

Nothing could be more serene and 
pleasant than Mrs. Nugent’s humour. 
She found the old-world stateliness of 
Bryans so satisfactory to a soul wearied 
with ceaseless effort—that effort, the most 
fatiguing of all, to be smart without for- 
tune, to hang on the sharp and perilous 
edge of the fashionable world, leading a 
life of small triumphs and great, bitter, 
silent disappointments — that it never 
occurred to her to pull the house down, as 
Fanny Latimer had expected, or even to 
insist on new furniture and the banishment 
of large pictures from the drawing-room. 
Fanny was really disappointed by the 
meekness with which her friend accepted 
the old Court as it was. Io Arthur of 
course it was not astonishing: he only 
cared to please Poppy: but where was his 
mother’s ambition gone, not to mention 
her views on “ high art ” 4 

“Oh, don’t mention art, my dear!” 
she even said impatiently. ‘This is life, 


the life of all your generations of Latimers, 
One would as soon do up an old Italian 
palace, and pack away all the ancestral 


things in the garret! My dear Fanny, it 
seems to me that you don’t know when 
you are well off. From your descriptions 
I expected something quite hideous and 
uninteresting.” 

“So it is, I think,” said Fanny, defend- 
ing herself. 

“Don’t say that to anybody but me,” 
said Mrs. Nugent, shaking her head. 
‘No, no, I want nothing more. I am the 
happiest woman in the world.” 

“‘ Except Poppy !” 

“Dear Poppy! Indeed I hope so, 
But happiness is worth a good deal more 
at my age than at hers, you know.” 

It was a calm, mild November, and the 
glory of the woods lingered on. Poppy 
had decided not to hunt that season. 
Arthur was not strong enough for it, and 
she could not separate herself from him. 
The idea of shooting, too, to the disap- 
pointment of the keepers, found him 
languid and disinclined. He seemed to 
want no other occupation but to loiter 
about Bryans, making acquaintance with 
every tree and glade, every gate, every lane, 
and showing nounwillingness to be friendly 
with all the people, were they Poppy's 
tenants or not. He went with her to all 
her special friends, and the impression he 
made was generally very good. The 


smiling, handsome young man seemed to 
promise Bryans a pleasant future. Only 
such cranky spirits as old Mr. Farrant put 
on a sour face to greet him, and Maggie’s 
manner was shy and strange during the 
visit to her grandfather. She sat in the 
window, her dark brows bent over her 
knitting, and hardly spoke, Arthur 
watched her all the more. 

He had seen her several times since 
that first meeting in the wood, but she 
had never seemed willing to talk to him, 
and would seldom lift her eyes to meet 
those which very plainly sought them, © 
putting on a rather forced unconsciousness. 
All this passed unheeded by Poppy, and 
Arthur made no attempt to improve his 
acquaintance with her friend. 

He tried that day to talk agreeably to 
the old man, whose hawk eyes watched 
him with an unfriendly stare. ; 

“T don’t like that Captain Nugent. 
He’s an ass,” came the swift judgement 
when the two were gone. 

“ He was nice enough to you. And I’m 
sure she looks happy. Why don’t you 
like him, grandfather? You don’t like 
anybody.” 

‘' Young men—I don’t like young men 
—the youth of the period. He thinks 
himself irresistible—a bigger fool than 
most. One of these days, your young 
lady will repent spoiling him as she does. 
It makes me angry to see it.” 

Maggie was silent ; perhaps she agreed. 
In a moment her grandfather went on: 

**You have no right to say that I don’t like 
anybody. I did like Geoffrey Thorne. 
But he’s the same as the rest: they get 
what they want, and off they go. Do you 
remember all my goodness to him? I let 
him sit staring at you for weeks, all for his 
selfish art’s sake ; and since that picture 
was finished he has hardly been to the 
house. How many days is it since he was 
here? Answer, can’t you?” 

“IT don’t know,” said the girl. ‘ What is 
it to me? I have something else to do 
than to count the days between Mr. 
Geoffrey Thorne’s visits.” 

She laughed slightly, but there was an 
odd pain in her voice. 

“ Maggie, Maggie,” said the old man, 
“ what's the matter? Have you anything 
to tell me, child ?” 

“* What should I have to tell you?” 

‘The world forsakes you, it seems,” he 
said. ‘‘It’s the way of the world. I’ve 
done all I can for you—all I can; but I 





can’t put you on a level with your friend, 
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and even if I could, it would be the same. 
She would still take away her heart from 
you and give it to some smiling ass with 
as much brains as a candlestick. That's 
human nature; nothing to do with position. 
You must be independent of her; that is 
the only thing for you. You have no 
trouble besides that, Maggie, have you? If 
there’s anything you are hiding from me, 
TPll—T'll disinherit you.” 

“Really, I don’t know what you are 
talking about,” said Maggie. 

She came to the fire and sat down on a 
little stool in front of it, near the old man’s 
feet. She looked up and smiled at him, 
stretching out her hands to warm them. 
In the red light she was a lovely picture. 

“ That’s a brave girl,” said the old man. 
* As long as you can smile your nice baby 
smile we won’t care about all the Miss 
Latimers in creation, or their love-affairs 
either. It’s a pity that good-for-nothing 
painter can’t see you now; he would make 
a fire-light picture. I suspect he agrees 
with me: the prettiest woman in the 
village, or the county, if you like, is not 
Miss Latimer.” 

“T expect he doesn’t, grandfather. No- 
body has such silly ideas but you. As 
for him, he thinks there is nobody on earth 
~ ta And he’s right. I agree with 

7 ” 


“Ob, I dare say. We all have a theory 
about admiring the moon.” 

“‘T can’t understand you,” Maggie broke 
out with a kind of passion. ‘‘ You ought 
to be glad—everybody else is—-that she 
should marry and be happy. Think what 
a good thing it is for Bryans. They will 
live here always.” Her voice failed a little 
and her smile fled. “I suppose you think 
I’m jealous. If I am, there couldn’t be a 
worse fool than me; and you ought to 
scold me instead of talking nonsense. Ob, 
Poppy! I only wish I was good enough. 
I hope he’s good enough. Nobody ever 
can care about her as she deserves. She 
only makes one hate oneself, that’s all, 
Didn’t you see how she could think of 
nothing but him?” 

“Tt was not difficult.” The old man’s 
hard, mocking ;manner had softened ; his 
eyes were quiet. He could understand the 
girl better now. 

“Well, Maggie, all you say is yery fine,” 
he said. “I'll tell you asecret. I hope 
she will be happy—sincerely I do; but 
that young fellow is not worthy of her, 
you know. He doesn’t care for her as she 
cares for him. It is a fine match for him, 





no doubt; a made-up thing, unless I’m 
uncommonly mistaken. Poor soul! Well, 
here’s another secret, If I were a young 
man I should never fall in love with Miss 
Latimer.” 

“That would be your loss, not hers,” 
said the girl, with a laugh. 

This was the strange and unsettling kind 
of talk to which Maggie had to listen 
by the hour in those . She did her 
best, in her own way—it generally suc- 
ceeded with him—to keep her grandfather 
in a fairly good humour. For this end it 
was necessary to let him say what he 
pleased, and thus he wandered on in his 
wrong-headed, foolish fashion, bringing no 
help at all to the gixl whom he loved with 
all the strength of his queer nature. 

Geoffrey Thorne’s slackness was a real 
disappointment to him. He had quite 
made up his mind as to what the portrait- 
painting should lead to, He was. angry 
with him. He was unreasonably angry, 
too, with Miss Latimer, who had done 
nothing to forward his plans for Maggie, 
They all seemed occupied with their own 
affairs, it seemed, and his little girl was 
left out in the cold. There was real 
anxlety at the bottom of all the nonsense 
he talked at this time. Now and then, it 
is true, Maggie succeeded in porte 
him, but again his keen eyes perceiv 
that some sadness hung about her ob- 
stinately. He laid the fault sometimes on 
Geoffrey Thorne’s stupidity, sometimes on 
Miss Latimer’s selfishness ; but he could 
not remonstrate with either of them. 

Though Poppy did not hunt that 
autumn, she could not quite keep away 
from her old favourite sport, and on 
several beautiful days in late November— 
days which in their soft brightness rivalled 
spring, and in colour surpassed it—she 
and Arthur followed the hounds in her 
light pony-cart. She did not actually go 
to the meet, but in driving round the 
country roads, among the woods by un- 
frequented lanes, she not only showed him 
her county as few people could have shown 
it, but made him acquainted with various 
distant friends who came upon them at 
unexpected corners. Arthur looked very 
handsome and charming as he sat beside 
her, warmly wrapped up, and showing no 
wish to take the reins out of her hands, 
And one cannot be sure whether, with all 
her faith, Poppy would have quite cared 
to trust him with her lively pony on these 
days. Bobby had hunting instincts, and 
if fox and hounds and scattered riders 
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had suddenly appeared on the distant edge 
of a purple wood, it is not certain that he 
would not have tried to take the nearest 
way to join them over a five-barred gate. 

It was growing dusk one afternoon when 
Mr. Cantillon came out of his house on 
his way to the Court, and turning up to 
the avenue met Geoffrey Thorne on an 
old horse of his father’s, very muddy, very 
pale, and riding slowly down the hill. He 
pulled up to speak to the Rector, and to 
tell him something about the run, which 
had been more disappointing than usual. 
Then he said, stooping forward and look- 
ing atraight over his horse’s ears into the 
twilight : 

“But in spite of that there’s nothing 
like it. I enjoy it as much now as when 
I was a lad. It must be trying for Captain 
Nugent not to be able to ride—and the 
field is nothing without Miss Latimer.” 

The Rector was pleased with the strong, 
steady tone of these words. 

“He will be stronger by-and-by,” he 
said. ‘‘ Have you seen them to-day ?” 


“Yes ; I passed them not long ago. I 
came by a short cut, but they won’t be 
long.” 

The Rector looked up with somewhat 


puzzled eyes. He could not see well in 
the dim light, but it seemed to him that 
there was something odd about Geoffrey. 

“ Anything wrong?” he said, ‘ Have 
you had a tumble, or what have. you been 
doing? You shouldn’t ride too hard when 
you are not used to it,” 

“Nothing,” the young man answered 
quickly. ‘I’m going home gently. I 
thought I might meet you. The old nag 
is tired, toc—Mr. Cantillon——” 

“ Well—what is it” 

“T was going to say—there’s somebody 
up there by the gate. A woman, sitting 
on one of those stones in the shadow. If 
you are going that way, will you speak to 
her? I-couldn’t make her out, but there 
seemed to be something wrong.” 

“Did you speak toher? Do you know 
who it is?” 

“No. I fancied —but I won’t say, 
because I must have been wrong. What 
could she be doing there?” 

Who?” 

“T would rather not say what I thought. 
Good-bye, sir.” 

Slowly the old horse carried Geoffrey 
away. The Rector did not ask him any 
more questions, but walked on at a 
quickened pace up the hil), feeling warmed 


and cheered, if a little disturbed, by these | 





few words with the man in his parish he 
loved best and trusted most implicitly, 

By the great Court gates, their bronze 
bars and gilded curls rising tall against 
the faint light in the avenue, twilight was 
deepened by the low-spreading branches 
of two of the largest beech-trees. The 
lodge stood back, some fifty yards away, | 
and at first in the dim stillness of the 
place Mr. Cantillon could not see any one. 
But as he stood looking into the shadow— 
on the wrong side, as it happened—some- 
body seemed to come up the hill and to 
overtake him suddenly. 

“ Miss Farrant!” said the Rector with a 
touch of sternness, “ what are you doing 
here—cut—so late as this? What—why 
—have you been sitting on those stones ? 
I don’t understand.” 

“Sitting on those stones!” repeated 
Maggie. She began to laugh, but in an odd, 
agitated, tearful way which was not unlike 
sobbing. ‘ What are you thinking of, 
please?” she said, in low and uncertain 
tones. ‘‘Itis I that don’t understand, Mr. 
Cantillon.” 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” said the Rector 
gently. ‘ But is it not strange for you to 
be out here, so late in the afternoon ?” 

You forget who Tam. What does it 
matter about me?” As he was silent, 
surprised, and distressed, she went on. 
“Who told you? Mr. Thorne, I suppose. 
He passed just now. I wish people would 
not spy after me. I wish I could be let 
alone.” 

“Don’t say such very odd things!” 
murmured the Rector. ‘ Mr. Thorne saw 
somebody ; he did not say it was you. 
Really, though, where are you going at 
this time of day ?” 

“T am going to see the old shepherd at 
the top of the hill. Old Tom—you know 
he is il].” 

“Yes. Are you really ¢” 

With all his natural courtesy, Mr. 
Cantillon could not keep a note of in- 
credulity out of his voice. In the dim 
light, failing every moment, he fixed his 
eyes on Maggie with an almost painful 
effort of sight and understanding. The 
girl’s manner was shrinking, though she 
tried to put a little bravado into it; her 
figure seemed to droop ; she bent her head 
and looked down. 

An indescribable thrill of anxiety and 
alarm, growing partly out of the quiet, 
chilly desolation of the autumn evening, 
the stillness through which dead leaves 
rustled to the ground, took possession of 
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the Rector. It seemed to him that the 
girl was in some danger, he could not tell 
what, and that he was responsible. He 
had never cared much for Maggie; she 
had always impressed him with a touch of 
commonness, flightiness, thickness of per- 
ception ; he had also an instinct that in 
spite of all Poppy Latimer’s affection and 
training, she was not a very good girl. 
He would not have breathed this to any 
one, and it was, in fact, nothing but a 
vague consciousness ; but it stood between 
him and any real liking for Maggie, and 
strengthened the prejudice he felt against 
any match-making with his friend Geoffrey 
Thorne as its object. It may be thought 
that the Rector failed in charity, and had 
little faith in human nature. This is true, 
in spite of all his romantic kindliness. 
His love for goodness was greater than his 
love for his brethren. If he did not 
instinctively trust a person, and especially 
a woman, he could only give a half-hearted 
sympathy—of duty, not of love. With a 


girl like this he felt a little angry; and 
yet it was not only for Poppy’s sake that 
he felt obliged to understand and help her. 

“ No doubt old Tom will be very glad to 
see you,” he said kindly. 


“ Bat this road 
is lonely for a girl like you. If you are 
going, I would go at once, for it is getting 
darker every minute, and your grandfather 
will be anxious.” 

‘Very well,” Maggie said; and she 
moved away a few steps. But before he 
had reached the gate she turned back and 
called him, 

“Mr. Cantillon, you don’t believe in 
me one bit. You think I have been sitting 
on the stones here crying and waiting for 
somebody. Well, so I have.” 

The Rector stood still. 

“Come with me,” he said in his gentlest 
voice. “I am going to the Court, and I 
will see you home first.” 

Maggie came up close to him. Even 
his dim eyes could see in the twilight how 
pale she was, how recent tears had made 
her eyelids heavy, though her eyes shone 
even more brightly than usual. 

“How kind you are!” she said, and 
there was a touch of that lightness of tone 
which always repelled him. ‘ And yet 
you think me such a naughty girl. 1’m 
not naughty—really I’m not—only mise- 
rable, and restless, and lonely, and discon- 
tented. Bad feelings, but I can’t help 
them, can I? Let me go on, please; I 
know what you want to say. But I want 
to see Poppy. I never see her now— 





do you know that, Mr. Cantillon? She 
has only once told me to come to the 
Court since Captain Nugent came—just 
once when he was away. She never 
comes to me now—except once with him, 
and that was worse than nothing. Don’t 
speak to me, please. I’m unreasonable— 
but Poppy used to love me so much, and 
she told me that it would never make any 
difference, and it has just made this—she 
has given me up altogether. Oh, 1 love 
her just the same. And I know Poppy 
can’t do things by halves. I dare say 
I should hate it if she did come now, 
wanting to go back to him all the time, 
Of course it doesn’t matter. Only she is 
so different, and it hurts dreadfully, and I 
can’t help crying when I am by myself. 
If I were to let grandfather know, I should 
never hear the last of it, and he would 
say such dreadful things. But really I 
don’t know how to bear it. I suppose I 
ought just to swallow it all and say 
nothing. In fact, lots of people are made 
like that, I dare say. But I’m not, you 
see, Well, you know it all now. You 
found it out half for yourself, and I had to 
tell you, that you might not think of me 
worse than I deserved.” 

Her voice broke into asob. Mr. Can- 
tillon was deeply touched, and no instinct 
suggested to him that, though all Maggie 
said might be true, some deeper shadow 
of trouble, some absolutely secret cause of 
restless misery, might lie at the root of her 
sayings and doings now. He was not 
universally trustful, but he was not sus- 
picious. 

“ Don’t cry—don’t cry,” he said a 
‘‘ My dear child, you are mistaken. Really 
and truly, I thought nothing at all. Poor 
thing, if you were older and had more 
experience, you would understand all this 
eo much better. Yes, you would know 
that it is only a passing cloud—a very 
black one, to be sure—but you must be- 
lieve that your friend’s nature is not 
changed. She is the same woman, the 
same good, loyal soul who first cared for 
you. ‘Trust her through this, and all will 
be right by-and-by. It is only that she is 
living just now in very dazzling sunshine, 
so that the old lights fade out of view for 
a time. Some day you will know all 
about it yourself. Now come with me— 
because, after all, why are you waiting 
here ¢” 

He spoke fast, and not without con- 
fusion. He was half amused at the girl’s 
childish outpouring, half ashamed of having 
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judged her too hardly. At the same time 
a vision of Fanny and her tea-table in the 
lighted room came vividly before him. 
She had asked him to come at half-past 
four, and it was later now. 

“No, I won’t come, thank you,” Maggie 
said, and her voice was calm and soft as 
usual. ‘I must just wait to see her pass 


—she will come directly—and then I'll go 
I won’t go to old Tom 


straight home, 
to-day.” 

* Quite right; your grandfather wants 
you more,” said Mr. Cantillon. 

As he walked away, losing sight of her 
instantly in the shadows when the gate 
clanged behind him, his mind was full of 
softened thoughts of Maggie. 

After all, a girl capable of such strong 
affection might not make a bad wife. It 
would be very difficult to find a woman 
really worthy of Geoffrey Thorne. Two 
or three years hence, perhaps—if she 
gained in good sense. In the meanwhile 
it struck the Rector that a hint to Poppy 
of her friend’s loneliness, conveyed dis- 
creetly through her aunt, would not do 
any harm to anyone. It might suggest 
to Poppy’s mind that selfishness lurks in 
the most absorbing, the most generous 
love, and to Maggie it might bring that 
crumb of comfort for which her affectionate 
young heart was so hungry. 





UP THE NIGER. 


. THE romance of African travel is usually 

associated with the tropical regions of the 
coast and centre, its mystery with the 
Soudan, and its economic interest with the 
south, The average reader is little ac- 
quainted with the vast area of enterprise 
on the west coast and in the “ hinterland ” 
of what are called the Oil Rivers, now 
forming the British Protectorate of the 
Niger. Yet this has been the scene of 
British commercial and missionary effort 
for more than a generation, and it is also 
a region of great and varied interest. 

Here is now established the Royal 
Niger Company, incorporated by Royal 
charter in 1887, and charged with the 
political and military administration, as 
well as with the commercial developement, 
of the country. This was the first of the 
chartered British Companies ever engaged 
4 in the opening up of the Dark Continent, 

A hundred years ago little was known 
about the Niger, and Mungo Park was, 
in 1796, the first British traveller to make 





acquaintance with its waters. Some thirty 
yeare later, several others tried to follow 
up his discoveries, but without much 
success, until, in 1830, the two brothers, 
Richard and John Lander, descended the 
river from Boussa to one of its mouths, 
After this followed sundry commercial 
expeditions, undertaken by British mer- 
chants engaged in trade on the coast, and 
in 1854 a semi-Governmental exploration 
was made by Dr. Blaikie, R.N., of the Benue 
River, which is an affluent of the Niger. 

This was the beginning of regular trade 
on the Niger, and the. various com- 
mercial establishments originating between 
then and 1886 were incorporated in the 
National African Company, which in the 
year following became the Royal Niger 
Company, of which one hears so much 
at times in Parliament and in disputes 
with Frenchmen. 

It was in consequence of the complaints 
made by Frenchmen and others about the 
state of affairs in the Niger Territories, 
that the British Government, in 1889, 
despatched Major (now Sir Claude) Mac- 
donald to ascend the rivers Niger and 
Benue to the limits of the British Pro- 
tectorate, to interview all the Chiefs, Kings, 
and Emirs, and to examine generally into 
the condition and administration of the 
Territories. From the narrative of this 
mission,* written by Sir Claude Mac- 
donald’s secretary, is to be gathered more 
interesting and accurate information about 
this region than has ever yet been pre- 
sented to the British reader in compact 
form, and to it we are indebted for the 
basis of the present article. 

The term “Oil Rivers” is collectively 
applied to the several more or less malaria- 
haunted streams by which the great river 
finds its way through the fetid swamps of 
the Niger Delta to the ocean. At the 
mouths of these rivers have for many 
years been established British trading- 
stations—known as “ factories”—for the 
collection of palm-oil, which is bought from 
the natives in exchange for beads, cloths, 
cutlery, and such things, for shipment to 
Europe. One of these streams is the Bonny 
River, which sadly belies its name, and 
on the Bonny River is the “ kingdom” of 
that dusky potentate, King George of 
Bonny, whom some of us can remember 
being lionised in London some thirty 
years ago. 





* “Up the Niger.” By Captain A. F. Mochler- 
Ferryman, F.R.G.S., etc. Published by Messrs. 
George Philip & Son. 
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Bonny is one of the most important 
stations on the Oil Rivers, but is, we are 
told, jast about the most ghastly-looking 
spot that can be imagined. Half-a- 
dozen wooden stores form the station—the 
** factories” of the traders, all built on one 
plan, with a store on the ground-floor and 
dwelling-rooms above. The surrounding 
land for about one hundred yards is cleared 
of brush, and where not under water is 
packed with casks of palm.oil awaiting 
shipment, Beyond these clearances extend 
a dense bush and impassable mangrove- 
swamps, ‘which stretch to an unknown 
distance. 

The white trader never seeks to pene- 
trate these pestilential shades, his only 
object being to complete as much trade 
in as short a time as possible, before his 
health succumbs to the deadly climate. 
His life is terribly monotonous—no amuse- 
ment, no exercise, no variety—and at the 
end of eighteen months or so he usually 
finds himself compelled to return home, 
worn out with fever. 

Now let us take a look at Bonny 
Town, the capital of the former pet of 
emotional ladies and gentlemen of an 
evangelical type. We shall take Captain 
Ferryman for our guide: 


“Leaving the traders’ ‘beaches,’ a 
narrow path conducts us past the small 
English burial enclosure where lie the 
remains of, alas, many of our countrymen 
who have fallen victims to the fatal 
climate; on through fetid swamps and 
heavy bush, and a few hundred yards 


brings us to the town itself. A collection 
of about a couple of hundred ramshackle 
huts, irregularly built of mud and matting, 
stands amongst a grove of magnificent 
trees, with here and there a dense under- 
growth of noxious mangrove. ‘Square- 
face’ gin-bottles lie scattered about the 
ground in all directions, showing too 
clearly the inclinations of the repulsive- 
looking inhabitants—a people saturated 
with the foulest of trade-gin—and a few 
old rusty guns, half buried in the swamps, 
complete the scene. Such is Bonny Town, 
whose king, as Burton tells us, succeeded 
thirty years ago in inducing the benevo- 
lent Christians of England to interest 
themselves to the tune of twenty thousand 
pounds in his behalf, providing him with 
a steam-launch and various English officials 
for his Court, and immortalising his 
Majesty in a hymn commencing : 
Oh, who shall succour Bonny’s king ? 
The money went chiefly in drink, and the 





duped officials were only too glad to 
return at once to England without their 
salaries,” 

As a contrast to this revolting picture 
is the clean and attractive settlement of 
the Church Missionary Society, somewhat 
nearer the sea, and so long and—as we 
are told—well presided over by the late 
Bishop Crowther, the first black man 
to be consecrated to the Anglican episco- 
pacy. The Miesion has plenty of work 
yet to do, for although the natives of 
the Niger Delta have had intercourse 
with white men for a couple of centuries, 
they are still in a deplorable state of moral 
and physical degradation. Within a few 
miles of the white settlements, jujus, 
fetish-worship, and cannibalism are still 
practised, and the wives of a dead chief 
are buried alive in the grave with him. 

The largest and most navigable mouth 
of the Niger is the Nun, and upon the 
Nun is Akassa, which is the depdt station 
of the whole of the Niger region adminie- 
tered by the Company, and which is the 
place where the steamers discharge their 
English cargoes and reload native produce 
for conveyance to various ports. This is 
a busy place, not without picturesque 
features, but a damp heat and the pesti- 
lential vapours from the mangrove-swamps 
make the climate so enervating that few 
Englishmen can stand it for any length of 
time, The native village is on the opposite 
side of the river, and is inhabited by an 
active people speaking the Brass language, 
who in former days bore an evil reputation 
as wreckers, but who now seem inoffensive 
enough, as “ natives” go. 

At Akassa the ascent of the Niger 
proper is begun, and after a few miles 
of dreary and deadly mangrove-swamps 
the scenery improves, and forests of palm 
and plantations of banana begin to appear. 
“Occasionally we catch a glimpse of a 
small group of square huts of mud and 
leaves on the bank, whose wild-looking 
and scantily-clothed inhabitants tura out 
to greet us with shouts and shaking of 
fists—their form of salutation—and occa- 
sionally a snap shot is got at a crocodile 
lying basking on the mud; but for the 
most part the scenery is monotonous, a 
wall of dark forest shutting out the view 
on either side of the river.” 

Nothing attractive about the Niger so 
far, the reader will think. But wait. 
Passing through the Oru country, and 
the junction of the wide stream of the 
Wari with the Niger, we find the river 
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now presenting a nobler appearance, roll- 
ing down in one vast expanse, a mile or 
more wide, through banks covered with 
tall grass, around which may be seen the 
huts of the Ibo tribes, surrounded by 
their little plantations of yam, banana, and 
sugar-cane. 

At intervals rise the immense white 
stems of the cotton-trees, and over all the 
river-bank hangs the virgin forest, inter- 
laced with luxuriant creepers and orchids. 

By-and-by is reached the trading-station 
of Abutshi, picturesquely placed on an 
overhanging cliff, and clothed with festoons 
of dark-green creepers drooping over the 
brick-red soil. Landing here, the travellers 
find a beautifully kept garden surrounding 
the white man’s bungalow, from the 
balcony of which they look down in 
wonderment upon the scene below—the 
vast lake-like expanse of the rolling river 
dotted with little canoes and fringed in by 
dark belts of heavy forest. Here various 
experiments in cultivation are being made, 
and here also are to be found horses and 
cattle, which do not thrive on the Delta. 

Not far from this place, however, is 
a sandbank in mid-stream which is—or 
rather was, for it has been lately suppressed 


by the Royal Niger Company—a noted 


slave-market. About sixty slaves per 
month used to be brought down here in 
canoes from the north, often from very 
great distancer, and were sold to the tribes 
on the mainland. The price of a boy was 
about six pounds, of a girl five pounds, 
and of men and women somewhat less, 

In this, the Ibo country, the villages 
are surrounded by a thick hedge, the only 
entrance being by a rough gateway of 
upright poles. Inside the gateway stands 
the fetish-house, and scattered about 
amongst the undergrowth and trees are 
the huts of the people, invisible from one 
another. From one end of the town to 
the other stretch grassy lanes shaded by 
giant trees festooned with creepers, and 
the silence is only broken by the occasional 
shrill call of a woman. 

It was in such a town as this that Sir 
Claude Macdonald had his first interview 
with a native potentate—Akazus, the King 
of Onitsha—who had to be warned that 
“the Great White Qaeen” was much dis- 
pleased with the barbarous conduct of his 
people, and insisted that slave dealing 
must cease and human sacrifices be dis- 
continued. 

The King faithfully promised to obey 
the command of the Great White Queen 





whose word is law; but he is described as 
a pitiful, gin-bloated creature, addicted to 
drink from his earliest years, and so debili- 
tated in mind and body that he is a raler 
only in name. His Sable Majesty pat on 
a good deal of “side,” nevertheless, and 
kept tke representatives of the Great White 
Queen waiting for some time before he 
admitted them to audience; then he 
received them, clothed in a single cloth, 
with a silk and velvet cap shaped like 
a crown on his head. At his feet lay an 
earthenware pot containing a cow’s skull, 
and on a wooden framework in front of 
him hung a bell, a horse’s tail, a bundle of 
short iron spears, and a few other jujas. 
The throne was a mud platform covered 
with a red rug, but the visitors had to 
seat themselves on empty gin-cases. The 
“Prince of Wales ” was gravely introduced 
by the interpreter. This Prince is de- 
scribed as a fine lad of seventeen, clothed 
with a simple piece of rag hardly big 
enough for a lady’s pocket-handkerchief ; 
but the other Princes who appeared had 
evidently forgotten to dress themselves. 

Again ascending thé river, Asaba is 
reached, and this is the administrative 
head-quarters of the Chartered Company. 
Here reside the military and civil officiale, 
and here are the Court of Justice, and the 
barracks and batteries of the Niger Con- 
stabulary. Experiments in cultivation are 
also being made at Asaba, but with less 
success than at Abutshi, as the soil is poor 
and sandy. Some English vegetables, how- 
ever, seem to do fairly well. 

The Constabulary barracks are built on 
high ground, a hundred feet or so above 
the river, and are admirably arranged—the 
parade-ground bordered by the officers’ 
quarters and mess-house, while the men’s 
quarters face the river. Between the 
barracks and the native town is a Roman 
Catholic Mission station, where are two 
Sisters, said to be the only two white ladies 
in the Niger Territories, 

Here it should be mentioned that a 
‘‘town” in the Ibo country consists of 
many villages and is ruled over by many 
separate chiefs. The native “town” of 
Asabs, for instance, contains some five 
hundred districts, or villages, each ruled 
over by a chief, who acknowledges no 
superior. They elect from their own 
number a senate of some fifty chiefs, 
who arrange the affairs of the town. 
These administrators are distinguished by 
wearing a red cap, and to qualify for a 
red cap, it was—prior to 1888—necessary 
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that a chief should have killed at least two 
human beings as a sacrifice. It was, 
moreover, the custom of this place that 
not less than three slaves must be offered 
up before a dead chief could be buried, 
and flocks of slaves were always held in 
reserve for the purpose. The sacrifices 

took place in the jaju grove, where the 
j skulls of the slain were left to bleach. 
Bat the grove has now been swept away, 
and human sacrifice is sternly forbidden 
by the representatives of the Great White 
Queen. 

The Royal Niger Constabulary is a force 
of about five hundred men — Fantis, 
Hausas, and Yorubas, mostly from the 
Gold Coast —officvered by Englishmen. 
They are well fed and well paid, their 
uniform is a khakki zouave dress, and 
they are armed with Snider rifles and 
sword bayonets. Bosides the infantry, 
there is a battery of mountain-guns, com- 
manded by an ex-gunner of the Royal 
Navy. They are all comfortably housed 
in the barracks at Asaba, with separate 
quarters for married and single; but they 
are frequently called out for very rough 
bush-fighting, and they always give a good 
account of themselves. 

A day and a half’s further steaming 
brings one to the large town of Ida, the 
capital of the Igara country. And now 
the character of the scenery changes once 
more. Little grasz-hutted villager, like 
beehives, nestle among high-waving corn- 
fields ; low, round hills covered with huge 
boulders and dark green vegetation crop 
up on both sides of the river; every now 
and again the passage seems barred by 
some accumulation of boulders ; then after 
} a while the river opens out again, aud the 
town of Lokoja appears in the distance, at 
the base of a long range of table-topped 
mountains which stretch far away to the 
westward. 

It is here that the mighty stream of the 
Benue River, flowing down from the north- 
east, swells the volume of the Niger. 

This marks the limit of division between 
the regions known as the Lower Niger and 
the Middle Niger. The tribes of the Lower 
Niger, which we have just traversed, are 
divided for the most part into three great 
| families—the Idz», the Ibo, and the Igara 
j —and the greatest of these are the Ibo, 
subdivided into innumerable tribes. 

The Ibo men are about five and a half 
feet high, and are muscular, strong, and 
healthy. The women, when young, are 
well formed, but when they reach the age 





of twenty they become either very fat or 
very lean. An Ibo beauty must be ex- 
cessively fat and have a well-polished 
ebony skin. They are cleanly in their 
habits, bathing frequently in the river, 
and are industrious after their fashion, 
and though they are not very good 
hunters, they are expert fishermen. Their 
dress is simple. The women wear strips 


of cotton cloth from the waist to the knee, 
and tie a bright-coloured handkerchief 
round the head. Oa the body they wear 
strings of pearls and black beads, and 
the ankles, iron, brass, or -ivory 


roun 
rings. 

Ivory anklets, often very heavy, are 
only worn by the women of wealth and 
importance; but the metal anklets worn 
by others may be many pounds in weight, 
and some of them wear huge brass plates, 
perhaps a foot in diameter, which, once 
tixed on the ankles, are never removed. 
The men wear a single strip of cotton 
cloth, but those who come much in contact 
with the Europeans are now learning to 
wear trousers. Their weapons are flint- 
locks, bows, and spears, the latter both 
for hurling and thrusting. 

The huts are built of mud and matting, 
and are quadrangular in shape. The 
centre is an open courtyard, at one end 
of which is the apartment of the head of 
the house, while the wives and family are 
accommodated in other rooms on the right 
and left of the courtyard, There is no 
furniture or ornament, and but a few 
household utensils and weapons. 

The Ibos have a barbarous custom of 
destroying twins. A woman who gives 
birth to twins is regarded as something 
accursed, and the children are taken from 
her and thrown into the bush to perish, 
while she is proclaimed an outcast and 
driven from the village. To hold up two 
fingers to an Ibo woman is to offer her the 
greatest insult possible. They are very 
superstitious ; they worship idols of wood, 
mud, and iron, which are regarded as 
protectors to be propitiated at various 
periods ; and slavery exists among all the 
tribes. 

The other great family of the Lower 
Niger, the Igarar, are also superstitious 
pagans, but they are not cannibals, and 
instead of destroying twins look upon 
them as lucky. Slavery also exists among 
them, and, indeed, it is supposed that the 
Igaras were originally slave-hunters from 
the Yoruba country, who wandered east- 
ward in search of slaves and game, 
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Lokoja, at the confluence of the Niger 
and Benue, is, unlike any of the towns 
lower down, peopled by Mohammedans. 
It is dirty, but in many respects superior 
to the Lower Niger towns. In the out- 
skirts are the houses of the Chartered 
Company and of the Missions. It is an 
important and convenient trading-station, 
being at the junction of two great water- 
ways, so the population is constantly 
chan The huts are built pretty close 
together, and the lanes are narrow, 80 that 
Lokoja does not occupy as much space 
as other Niger towns, although it is one of 
the most populous. 

4 Lokoja is situated at the foot of Mount 

Patte, a flat-topped hill of some one thou- 
sand two hundred feet high, from which 
may be seen long ranges of table-topped 
mountains stretching north and west along 
the line of the Middle Niger, otherwise 
called the Kworra. Below Lokoja flows 
in the Benue River from the east, forming 
at the point of junction a sheet of water 
three miles wide. 

The Macdonald Mission was continued 
up the Kworra, and also up the Benue, with 
many important and interesting results, 
which space will not allow us to follow. 

One finds on the Niger little evidence 
of the marvellous wealth which is sup- 
posed to be locked up in Africa. There 
seem to be no valuable minerals, the supply 
of ivory is diminishing, and besides paim- 
oil, the only natural products are rubber, 
gum, gutta-percha, and a few seeds. It 
remains to be seen what can be made 
out of cultivation of the uplands; but in 
any case Captain Ferryman says they are 
unsuited for European colonisation. 





A COLD SNAP. 
A WESTERN SKETCH, 


Our bugbear out West during the winter 
months was ‘ Zero.” 

The first thing in the morning and the 
last thing at night we would anxiously 
enquire of each other, ‘‘ How about Zero?” 
But it was not affection that prompted the 
question. 

Many a time during the reign of that 
autocratic monarch have I got out of bed 
in sheer desperation at about three or four 
in the morning, and set a match to the fire 
to try and 
shortly joined by two shivering boys, with 
their teeth chattering with cold, and we 
three have dozed over the stove, a miserable 


et a little warmth, and been. 





trio, only moving to put fresh wood on, till 
the daylight came. 

So that it was with anything but joy 
that I hailed the boys’ dictum as they 
came in to supper one January night, that 
there would be a “cold snap” before 
morning. 

This being the case, however, there was 
nothing to be done except to prepare for it, 
80 we set to work and got in all the cut up 
logs, brought all the milk in and set it 
upon the top of the stove, emptied every 
jug containing liquid in the house, filled all 
the kettles, and put the breakfast steak 
into a pail of water to “freeze out.” Also, 
whilst the boys were wrapping up the 
horses in all the old rugs they could find, 
I hunted up every available blanket and 
comfort,” which last consisted of sheets of 
cotton wool, or “' batten,” as it was called, 
= into cretonne bags, to put upon our 

eds, , 

When it was time for them to be coming 
in, I snatched up my fur cape and went to 
the door. 

It was bitterly cold even then, and it 
was only eight p.m. I dreaded to think 
what it would be during the small hours 
of the morning, As it was the air was so 
keen that it seemed to take one’s breath 
away. All was very still, nothing to be 
heard except the howl of a coyote near the 
corral—sure sign of a bitter night—and the 
roar of an approaching train on the track, 
shaking our little wooden home as it rushed 
past. The stars were shining brightly in a 
sky so blue that it looked quite black, 
except where, over the foothills, large 
groups of heavy clouds were massing 
together, and looked full of snow and 
threatening in the bright moonlight. On 
the clothes line, the weekly wash, usually 
left out all night to bleach, was hanging 
stiff and stark, looking very comical againat 
the sky ; and as I held up my finger to see 
if there was any wind, a single flake of 
snow fluttered against it, and stung it with 
its extreme cold. 

I went in and made up the fire, and 
presently, when the boys came in from the 
corral, we shut up and made all snug, 
piled up a roaring fire, and went to bed, I 
taking the oven shelf with me, which made 
a capital warm spot to lie upon when 
wrapped ina blanket, Talk of undressing 
to go to bed! I always had to dress up in a 
long flannel gown, a pair of the boys’ 
shooting stockings, and a knitted hood—the 
last a very necessary precaution, for if the 
top of your head began to ache with the 
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cold, good-bye to all idea of sleep for that 
night—and so, thoroughly fortified, I fell 
asleep. 

Not for long, however, did I sleep, but 
when I awoke, feeling as if my feet were 
solid lumps of ice, with my hands aching 
with the cold, I saw a grey glimmer of 
light through the unshuttered window, and 
heard the crackling of the fire—oh, welcome 
sound ! —andithe boys’ voices in the kitchen. 
I jumped up and dressed myself as best I 
might, with fingers almost too cold to get 
my things on. As for washing, that was 
out of the question till there was some 
water thawed; and my hands were too 
cold to do my hair. SoI gave my face a 
hasty wipe over with Florida water, rolled 
my hair up somehow, and got to the fire. 

In the next room the poor boys were in 
the same plight as myself, but the fire was 
at any rate alight, although there was not 
much warmth in it, and the ice in the 
kettle—for it had frozen even on the top of 
the stove—was gradually melting, although 
each kettle had still a solid ball of ice in it, 
whilst the melted water inside hud not 
even fhe chill off. In taking up the kettle, 
too, in an unguarded moment, the cold of 
the iron handle was so intense that when I 
put it down again a long strip of flesh from 
the inside of my hand adhered toit. It 
was dreadfully painful, and my brother 
told me never to touch iron during a ‘‘ cold 
snap” without gloves on, adding, “ You 
will be wiser next time!” 

Yes, I certainly should; but just at that 
moment I was suffering rather badly from 
want of knowledge, and felt too cross to 
rejoice in the idea of another time. The 
milk on the stove was still a solid lump 
of ice, the water was chilly, the fire gave 
out but little warmth, I felt utterly miser- 
able and wished myself a thousand times 
home in dear old England. Bat just then 
the sun came ont, and one of the boys, 
looking out of the window, exclaimed : 
“Why, here are sundogs in the sky; you 
must come out and see them !” 

This drove my thoughts, luckily for me, 
off my miserable self, and I snatched up 
a shawl and we all rushed out to see 
the sight. I had often heard and read 
of sundogs, and expected to see something 
very wonderful ; but strictly speaking the 
truth, I was much disappointed in what 
I saw. They were nothing, after all: a 
small sun with rays around it on either 
side of the real one. The boys told me, 
however, that they were only seen in 
extreme cold, and certainly it had regis- 





tered thirty degrees below zero that night. 
As we all stood looking at them, however, 
they grew fainter and fainter, and presently 
were only like two pale reflections of the 
sun. 

Then we went in, and found that we had 
been out for some time; the kettle was 
by this time boiling, and we shortly had 
some coffee, which warmed us up; then 
the boys departed to do the chores, and I 
set about getting some breakfast, after 
having a refreshing ‘ wasb and brush up.” 
But alas! our troubles were not over yet. 
When I went to take the bread out of the 
pan, it was frozen hard, as hard as a brick. 
I got the axe, and with much toil hacked 
a loaf to bits and put it inte the oven 
to thaw. I had not sufficient vitality in 
me at that moment to make biscuit, the 
porridge was melting by slow degrees, and 
the beefsteak was being thawed out by being 
placed in several relays of water, till no 
crust of ice gathered on the top of the pail, 
after which it was ready for cooking. As 
for fried potatoes, we had to do without 
them ; the very cream was frozen, and we 
had neat little lumps of ice cream in a 
bowl to put into the coffee. When break- 
fast had been disposed of and cleared 
away, the sun was high up and shining 
brightly, but the “dogs” had quite dis- 
appeared, the sky was a bright blue, and 
the frozen atmosphere, as it was called, 
was falling all around us in shining silver 
flakes, whilst the animals had fringes of 
ice on their manes and round their mouths. 
But by the middle of the day this had 
all disappeared, and the sun had so much 
power, that I had to take off my flannel 
blouse and put on a cotton one, and then 
sat on the wood pile knitting, with nothing 
over my shoulders. Everywhere in the 
sun the ice had melted, and it was much 
warmer outside the shanty than inside, 
even with a fire. Thon, after dinner, the 
boys, who in “ big snows” have little to do 
except feeding the cattle, said they would 
drive me into the Rock to get our mail 
and some stores whilst the road was still 
passable, for we should have more snow in 
a day or two. So we wrapped up well 
and drove off, meeting in the little town 
several of our friends, who had also taken 
advantage of a slack day. One poor girl 
was in the drug store having her foot seen 
to; she had ridden in, and on dismounting 
found her right foot useless—it had got 
frost - bitten whilst hanging over her 
pommel. I soon did my shopping; in 
fact, there were only three stores in the 
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place: a dry goods store, a meat market, 
and the drug store, belonging to the 
doctor, who also ‘'ran” the post office. 
I rather liked the shopping. You helped 
yourself to apples or candy, and were 
usually offered a glass of cider or cigars by 
the storekeeper. Being a woman, I used 
to be offered chewing gum, and one called 
“Tati Fruti” was the favourite brand. I 
did not care much for it myself, but one 
could always bestow it on some one else, 
and to accept it was the custom of the 
country. The gentleman who kept the 
dry goods store was very kindly and 
obliging, and, moreover, always conformed 
to my European ideas by carrying my 
parcels across to tha buggy, if the boys 
were not with me; and he it was who, on 
seeing me struggling to hitch up our team 
on the first occasion I drove them into 
town myself, came to the rescue with, “I 
guess you are a tenderfoot, stranger.” 

Towards three the wind began to get 
up, and after a glance at the sky the boys 
decided to start home at once, to race the 
snow, as they said. I was quite ready, for 
I had no wish to experience a blizzard, of 
which I had heard fearful tales, across our 
lonely prairie road ; so not even stopping 
to read our mail—and it is only those far 
away in foreign lands who know what 
home letters really mean—we wrapped 
ourselves up again and started, one of the 
town girls kindly providing me with a hot 
roast potato to put into my muff. 

Off we went, and, once out of the shelter 
of the little city, we felt the full violence 
of the wind. It blew, and blew, till we 
could not see the railway track by our 
side for dusty snow, which began now to 
fall fast, and was blown about in perfect 
little whirlwinds. 

It was certainly a small misery, but 
there was no keeping out the fine powdery 
snow, and wrap the buffalo robes as we 
would round us, the snow found its way 
in. It got down our collars, and into our 
hair, and up our. jacket sleeves—nay, it 
even worked into the bottom of the buggy, 
and after that there was no keeping our 
feet warm. I had a ve'l on, but it got 
under the boys’ cowboy hats and into their 
ears, whilst one’s eyes ached almost past 
endurance with the keenness of the wind 
and the glare of the snow. We were glad 
when we reached the end of our journey, 
and knew that our own gate lay on the 
other side of the Santa Fé track. 

Here another danger awaited us, for the 
snow falling so fast, and being so recent, 





we could not see the rails; and a freight 
train coming round a steep curve, and 
being in a deep cutting, was almost upon 
us before we realised it. 

‘The brakesman could not see us, 80 
sounded no cattle horn; but fortunately 
for us it was running slowly, with a snow- 
plough on it, so that the boys had time to 
jump out and drag the horses back. The 
snow-plough being already on, confirmed 
us in the belief that a “big snow” was 
expected, as did also the sight of a crowd 
of “outside” cattle standing at the fence 
of the buck-pasture. 

These poor brutes, called “ outside ” 
because they feed on the range outside 
the ranch, and are only “rounded up” in 
the spring and autumn, have the greatest 
terror of a big storm, and inatinct seems 
to tell them when to expect it, and they 
will crowd together near the fences for 
hours before it comes. Well may they 
dread it, for although a ‘' cow brute” will 
eat anything and everything, still hun- 
dreds of them “go up,” as the saying is, 
in a severe winter, and are left on the 
prairie till the coyotes devour their car- 
cases and their bones whiten the bluffs. 
Bat the greatest enemies they have to 
contend with are, after all, those of their 
own kind, who, as soon as they get too 
“‘skin poor” t9 stand, will push them over 
and then gore them to death with their 
horns; and the horns of a full-grown 
Texan steer are weapons not to be de- 
epised. 

Certainly, advocates of the doctrine of 
the ‘survival of the fittest ” should go on 
a western prairie in snow time to see it 
carried out with the utmost callousness 
and rigour. Their sufferings, too, when 
thrown off the track by the cow-catcher 
are great. There they lie and moan in 
agony, day and night, till the section agent 
—I had nearly written angel—comes with 
a mercifal bullet to put an end to them. 

You may not shoot them unless they 
belong to you, and you are willing to 
forego the compensation until the agent 
has teen round and certified that their 
injuries really come from being thrown off 
the track, and then the railway company 
allow twenty or twenty-five dollars, as the 
case may be, to the owner of the dead 
animal. Bat the inside cattle must have 
been the greatest sufferers from the cow- 
catcher, for, now I come to think of it, the 
injured cow was always described by its 
master as in “full milk, and the finest 
animal he had in his outfit !” 
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It used to be very pitiful to hear the 
poor things moaning all night, for we were 
close to the track ; I used to stuff my ears 
with cotton wool sometimes not to do so, 
Yet you were helpless when the poor crea- 
ture belonged t» some one else, and could 
do nothing except give it a little water 
now and again, when it would look at you 
so sadly with its large dark eyes that I 
dreaded going near it. 

When we got home I ran recklessly to 
the stove, which was still in—for we had 
invested in half a ton of coal that winter— 
and held my hands toit for warmth. And 
then I got what is called the “ hot-ache,” 
such dreadful pain in my fingers that it 
was quite too much for my powers of 
endurance, which were, I am ashamed to 
say, never very great. The pain brought 
tears into my eyes, and I screamed for 
the boys, wondering if I had got frost- 
bitten also. They came running in, and 


when they heard what was the matter, 
got a pail of cold water and plunged my 
hands into it, and after I had held them 
in for some time the pain went away—a 
lesson to me never to hold my hands to 
the fire on coming in from a cold drive. 
By this time it was blowing a perfect 


hurricane, and the force of the wind may 
be estimated by the fact that a sudden 
gust took up our wash boiler, which held 
when full about six gallons of water, and 
whirled it like a leaf into the corn patch, 
fully a hundred and fifty feet off 

It also blew some of the shingles off 
the roof, and the boys looked grave at 
this, for if a big storm was coming, and 
the wind once got inside the shanty, it 
would take the roof off bodily. 

So, in spite of the wind and the fast 
falling snow, one of them got upon the 
roof and nailed some “two by four” deal 
boards on, whilst the other ‘‘ bedded up” 
the animals in the corral and milked. The 
air was thick with snow, coming down 
now in huge flakes which drifted in all 
directions, and as the boys came in, they 
asked for a ball of strong string, which 
they took back to the corral with them. 
Then we shut up for the night, well 
pleased that we had a shelter over us, 
and plenty of good food and firing. 

Our day’s work was, however, not 
ended; for, as the boys went into their 
room to tidy for supper, I heard a call, 
and on going in found that the place on 
the roof where the shingles had been 
blown off was just over the bed, which 
was, consequently, covered with snow. 





Luckily it was so dry and powdery that it 
readily shook off, and we were not long 
that evening before we went off to bed, 
making up—for we felt we were going 
to have exceptional weather—the kitchen 
fire with our treasured coal, and leaving 
the doors open into the kitchen to get the 
benefit of the stove, which the boys 
promised to keep going all night. 

So they must have done, though I 
have no recollection of it, for I awoke 
in a fright to the sound of the crackling 
of logs, in what seemed to me to be the 
middie of the night. But it was seven 
in the morning, only it was dark with the 
snow which was still falling fast and 
drifting with the wind. They had already 
been out and dug around the well, and 
made a path to the ‘ dug-out,” as we 
called the larder ; but the corral lay still 
further away, and, as the saying goes, you 
could not see your hand before your face, 
whilst the little shanty shook at intervals 
with the violence of the wind. 

“ How will you ever get to the animals ?” 
I asked in despair, and then I learnt that 
over night Jack had tied the end of the 
ball of string to the stable, and fastened 
the other end to the well, and hoped by 
this means to grope their way along to 
the corral. 

“Old man Conaut always did this in 
a big snow,” he said briefly. 

Jack, unlike his brother, was a boy of 
few words, and they both of them started 
off armed with bucket, lantern, and spade. 
As may be supposed, seeing to the cattle 
took no end of time; it was useless at- 
tempting to bring them to the well for 
water. All the water had to be packed 
over to them, and it was lucky we had 
several days’ ‘‘chop” prepared, and some 
hay under shelter, for it would have been 
impossible to get at the stacks; so it 
was fully dinner-time before the boys got 
any rest. However, I had a nice dinner 
for them: roast beef, Yorkshire pudding, 
stewed tomatoes, and cranberry tart and 
cream, and—oh, joy of joys!—a bottle of 
Milwaukee beer, on which I had wickedly 
and extravagantly spent one-and-three 
in English money. 

Still the snow came down, and abont 
half-past two we lit the lamp again, having 
put it out at twelve a.m, S vmetimes ina 
luli of the storm we would hear the shriek 
of the trains, going very slowly up the 
tracks ; but after an hour that stopped, 
and we knew that, for a time, traffic was 
suspended. We had the dogs inside— 
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poor beasts—and the boys smoked and 
read, and I wrote home. 

I think we all rather enjoyed our rest 
time; it was very snug and comfortable 
in the little shanty. 

Towards evening the wind abated, but 
it still snowed steadily on, and there was 
no sun to be seen all that day. We got 
out the County Brand Book, and amused 
ourselves by trying to invent a new brand 
for cattle, which we succeeded in doing, 
thereby earning five dollars—always a 
welcome sum. The invention of a cattle 
brand, also, is by no means so easy as it 
would appear, as any one who has studied 
a brand book can testify, every figure, 
and letter, or combination of figures and 
letters, would seem to have been used 
over and over again, and we went to bed 
well satisfied with our labours. 

Next morning we awoke to twenty 
below zero, and the sun shining brightly 
on so white a world that the boys put 
on blue spectacles to prevent snow blind- 
ness. They had plenty to do in the way 
of feeding the chores; but of ranch work 
proper there would be no more till the 
snow went, months hence, But it was soon 
snowing hard again, and the coyotes were be- 
ginning to pack, elk had been seen on the 
Hunt Ranch, and mountain lion and bear 
in the foothills ; the boys would have some 
sport. A bear even got venturesome 
enough to come round the corrals when 
they were milking; but he did not return 
to his family, e cured his skin—which 
was a very fine one—in a primitive way 
with wood ashes; and that, a rug of coyote 
skins, and a pair of antlers we retain even 
now, as a little memento of the most 
severe “ cold snap” we ever experienced. 





INTERVIEWERS AND INTER- 
VIEWING. 


In days of old, men in search of adven- 
ture sailed with Drake, or with Pizarro, or 
even with Columbus. We have changed 
all that. Nowadays, men who want their 
fill and more than their fill of adventures 
become interviewers—in the United States. 
In the land of the stars and bars there is 
nothing which an interviewer, in search of 
an interview, will not do to gain his end. 
Possibly you have already seen this story 
in print. A certain “ citizen of eminence” 
had the misfortune to have an argument 
with another “citizen of eminence.” This 
other “ citizen of eminence” conducted his 





share of the argument by means of a “gun” 
—with six barrels. Some of these barrels 
he emptied into that esteemed fellow- 
citizen who ventured to differ. The news- 
papers were anxious to know all about the 
affair ; they wished to interview both the 
parties, It was easy to interview one of 
them, because he was in jail, and, in the 
States, “eminent” prisoners who are 
awaiting their trials are regarded as a sort 
of show, and a “ high-class show ” at that, 
and are, of course, accessible to inter- 
viewers ; but in the case of the other party 
there were—well, there were obstacles in 
the way. 

The misfortune in his case was that, [| 
although he had not been quite killed, he 
had been all but. With him it was a 
question of life or death, with the odds on 
death. Enterprising editors of enterprising 
priats felt that “ An Interview with the 
Slaughtered Victim on his Deathbed” 
would sell their papers like red-hot cakes ; 
but as it was well understood, and, indeed, 
had been officially announced, that for the | 
“Slaughtered Victim” perfect quiet was 
absolutely essential, since the slightest ex- 
citement would produce immediately fatal 
results, it was felt, and rightly felt, that 
there were obstacles in the way. It was 
not a question of delicacy. With delicacy, 
of course, the interviewer has nothing at 
all to do, else, long ere this, his class 
had become as extinct as the dodo. He 
desires to find his way into the most 
private places. With your leave, or with- 
out your leave, that desire of his he does 
his best to realise, 

No, the obstacle in this case had, as a 
matter of course, nothing at all to do with 
delicacy. The difficulty was this: Not 
only did the interviewer find himself 
unable to penetrate into the  Slaughtered 
Victim’s” bedchamber, but it even seemed 
impossible to get into his house. Worse 
still, the ‘‘ Slaughtered Victim ” resided in 
a “brown stone” mansion, and no one 
outside the house knew in which part of it 
he was located. No one knew if he was 
“ facing the music” or preparing to “ face 
the music,” in the back or in the front, in 
a garret or in the basement, The secret 
was well kept; the interviewers did not 
even know which of the windows to keep | 
their eyes on, until one of them arose and } 
showed the stuff that was in him. 

Merit always comes to the front, sug- 
gests Dr. Smiles, and there is nothing 
like “ self-help.” 

It is in emergencies that a strong man 
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shows his strength, and in that emergency 
a strong man showed his. ‘This Prince of 
Interviewers—may his name, and the deed 
he did, always be as a sweet savour in the 
nostrils of all good interviewers |—got on 
the soft side of a female “ help ”—let us 
say, somehow. He learned from her in 
what room the wounded man lay fighting 
for his life. Not only so, He succeeded 
in persuading her to see that the window 
of the room was left unlatched, and that a 
loophole was left in the blind or the curtains 
so that a Peeping Tom without might see 
something of what was going on within. 
The room was at the back of the house. 
One night that Prince of Interviewers 
gained the window-sill—by means which 
showed how great a man he truly was. 
Hour after hour he stood on that sill and 
watched. At last he saw the nurse in at- 
tendance leave the room. In an instant 
he had the window open. He called to the 
figure which was lying motionless in bed. 
No answer. He had to call again. He 
had to call and to call. He had to open 
the window wide, He had to thrust his 
head into the room, And, at last, he gained 
his end. The figure in the bed sat up. 
The “ Slaughtered Victim” looked at the 
head thrust through the window, one may 
well believe, with eyes of horror. He 
uttered an exclamation—only one—then 
sank back into bed. That Prince of Inter- 
viewers could not induce him to make 
another movement, or to utter another 
sound. And for a sufficient reason—he 
was dead. That interview had finished 
what his eminent friend’s “ gun” had com- 
menced, It had killed him. 

That is how the story is told. You 
think it is incredible? If you do, it is be- 
cause you have not an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the methods, and the deeds, of 
American interviewers. It would be news 
to you to learn how “eminent citizens” 
upon their honeymoon are chased by them 
from pillar unto post. Max O’Rell tells how, 
at night, an interviewer forced his way into 
his bedroom, and insisted upon interview- 
ing him in his nightshirt. But that is 
nothing. Ladies, more than once, have been 
treated in the same fashion. A famous 
French actress was interviewed in her bath 
—before it, during it, and after it. The 
interviewer in this case was a “lady ;” 
but does that make the thing more savoury ? 
That “lady” interviewer described the 
whole’ process with the ‘most amazing 
minuteness, She described everything that 
the actress took off and everything that she 





put on, and exactly how she put it on. It 
was wonderful! The cream of the thing 
was, that the interview appeared in a Sun- 
day paper. For the matter of that, almost 
precisely the same thing has been done in 
England. An actress—again a French- 
woman—was interviewed, in London, under Ff 
practically the same conditions, and in prac- 
tically the same manner. The interview 
appeared in a high-priced “society paper.” 

The plague of interviewing has spread 
to England. We fear the cholera ; but this 
other pest, which, I verily believe, is at 
least as serious, we seem to welcome, 
“Eminent” correspondents pride them- 
selves on tricking the Sultan of Turkey 
into an interview, or on “ getting a rise” 
out of the Pope—the Holy Father, the 
Keeper of the Keys! Already interviewing 
is becoming, even in England, a regular 
profession, Train your son for it. hy 
not ? 

Interviewing has not yet come to mean 
the same thing in England which it means, 
and which it has long meant, in the States, 
though there are eminent hands among us 
who appear willing, in this matter, to tread 
hard on the heels of our American cousins. 
In England, as yet, the rule—to which 
there are already exceptions—is courtesy. 
If you are unwilling to be interviewed, f 
your unwillingness is respected. You f 
receive a polite request to allow yourself § 
to figure in “Oar Gallery of Notorieties.” 
Sometimes this is a temptation straight 
from the evil one himself. Jones had no 
idea that he was a notoriety until he was f 
in receipt of that request. It is not in 
Jones’s flesh and blood to refuse to occupy 
a niche in hagiology if canonisation is to 
be obtained by acceding to an interview. 
In the case of Jones the interviewer 
probably finds himself in clover. Yet, [ 
ungratefully enough, the interviewers 
declare that the Joneses are thorns in 
their flesh. It is true that the eminent 
hand is received as though he were a 
prince, is made much of, and is treated to 
the best that Jones has to offer. Jones 
will “show off” to him, in fact. But that 
is not what that eminent hand wants. He 
will tell you, afterwards, that Jones would §- 
not allow him to get a word in edgeways. 
He kept gas, gas, gassing! Because it 
must always-be remembered that an inter- 
viewer does not want to put into his 
interview what you want, but what he 
wants, A surgical operation could not 
have made Jones see this. He would 
persist in talking about what interested 
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him, and not about what interested the 
interviewer—or, rather, the interviewer's 
public. The poor man did not realise the 
situation. The interviewer did not really 
wish to glorify Jones. Not a bit of it! 
The hint in that direction was only a bait 
for the hook. What he really wished to 
do was to tickle the palates of his readers, 
and so to earn, perhaps, an honest five- 
pound note, Jones was only a subject— 
one of many ; the lay figurs about which 
the artist—the interviewer—had to group 
his properties. If he only knew it, the 
interviewer found him a dreadful trial— 
Jones | 

What a combination of qualities an 
interviewer must require! On second 
thoughts, perhaps, you had better make 
sure that your son is a genius before you 
start upon his training. It is to be under- 
stood that there are different. sor‘s of 
interviewers. There is the interviewer—a 
familiar type in the States—who lets you 
know that you had better let him inter- 
view you, or you will be sorry ; and that 
you had: better answer all his questions, or 
you will be sorrier still. This is the sort 
of man, who, when he finds that burglary 
is vain, and that by no means, criminal or 
otherwise, can he gain access to you, will 
rise superior to circumstances, and publish 
a flourishing account of the interview, 
although he never had one. Quilpen, the 
well known author, congratulates himself 
that he has choked the scoundrel off, until 
he opens the “Morning Scandal,” and 
finds that it contains a four-column inter- 
view with—Quilpen! Such an interview ! 
That interviewer has got more than even 
with Quilpen after all. None of your 
truckling for him. None of your sickly 
adulation of his subject.in which some 
interviewers think proper to indulge. He 
is candid—even to a fault. He tells the 
world frankly what he thinks of Quilpen’s 
appearance, his manners, and his insvuffer- 
able conceit. No one, he explains, but a 
Briton would have ventured to treat a 
representative—an accredited representa- 
tive—of the great American press with 
such ignorant insolence, Then he goes on 
to say what Quilpen told him. Quilpen’s 
hair turns grey, his face turns green. He 
knows that interview will be copied, 
possibly the wide world over, that it will 
be read at home. He finds himself credited 
with the statement that nobody can write 
but—Quilpen! He finds himself reported 
to have said that all other living scribes, 
men at whose feet he sits and worships, 





are rogues and impostors, Through column 
after column he is proved, out of his own 
mouth—for his words are supposed to have 
bsen taken down as they came from him, 
verbatim —to have figured as a foul- 
libeller and an impudent 


mouthed 
charlatan. 

The great and varied qualities of which 
that type of interviewer must be master, 
of course, are manifest, But that is a 
type which has not yet made its presence 
appreciably felt upon this side. We shall 
be coming to it by-and-by. In the mean- 
time you need not require your son to be 
capable of a flight quite so lofty. The 
type of interviewer who is most ia vogue 
in England is the interviewer courteous— 
the lackey type. That is what your son 
will require if he is ever to attain front 
rank in his profession—the lackey instinct. 
You imagine that I am making an unkind 
suggestion? Not in the least. Consider 
the matter. 

Your son will have to interview, let us 
say, the Duke of Buncombe. Such things 
have been. They interview Dukes as if 
they were commoners. Everybody knows 
what sort of man the Duke of Bancombe 
is. To put it gently, he is not a nice man. 
His recommendations are that he is the 
head of a great family, is possessed of great 
wealth, and that he is a patron of what is 
called, ironically, sport, and also of what 
is called, with equal frony, the drama, 
But he is not a nice man—quite the other 
way. Do you suppose that your son will 
be allowed to even hint at the noble 
Dake’s want of—shall we say niceness? Io 
America such a thing might be possible, 
There they have a way of saying plain 
things even about dignities. In England, 
no! 

He is notoriously not nice; and it 
is because he is notorious that your 
son’s employer sees his way to turn 
him into promising copy. So that boy of 
yours is told off todo him. That young 
man must be richly endowed with the 
spirit of the lackey, or he would scarcely 
have been given such atask. His employer 
knows full well that a gentleman—a man, 
even, with any of the instincts of a gentle- 
man—would not have been equal to the 
business. The interviewer, in such a case, 
must be endowed with the spirit of a 
lackey, because he will have to submit 
to being treated like a lackey, He 
will have to treat the noble Duke with 
deference, and with something more 
than deference. If the noble Duke is 
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in a mood to snub him—and he will be 
—he will have to allow himself to be 
snubbed. If the noble Dake desires to 
wipe his boots on him, he must suffer him 
to wipe them—and your son must say, 
with proper piety, Amen. And, after all, 
your son’s interview, when it appears in 
print, will be as purely an effort of the 
imagination as was that American geniue’s 
interview with Quilpen. He never dare 
set down, in black and white, the interview 
as it actually took place. Think of the 
noble Duke’s well-known propensity to 
idiom. No. The interview, as published, 
will have to please the public, your son’s 
employer, and the Duke. As for veri- 
similitude, interviews are supposed to be 
pictures from the life. As a matter of fact, 
the supposition is merely supposition, for 
that is what they never are. If they were 
pictures from the life, some people would 
keep interviewers away from them with 
tooth and nail, with sword and gun—some 
of the very people who now welcome them 
with open arms, 

Have you noticed how the ordinary 
interview, as it is known in England, is 
apt to read very much as if it were a 
catalogue of furniture? Some of the inter- 
views—and some of those, too, which seem 
to be the most widely appreciated—are 
practically nothing else. The interviewer, 
In these cases, appears to have interviewed 
the house, not its owner. He tells you 
what is in the hall, up the stairs, on the 
landings, in all the rooms, the kitchens, 
and the servants’ bedrooms. If the house 
is in the country, he describes the stables 
and the dairy, the pigs and the poultry. 
The interviewer might, for all the world, 
have been a broker’s man taking an inven- 
tory. This sort of interview reads like 
nothing so much as some of the advertise. 
ments of old George Robins. The inter- 
viewer advertises freely, right and left, 
The suite in the drawing-room is one of 
the best efforts of So-and-so ; the sideboard 
in the dining-room is one of the finest 
productions of Such-and-such. 

There is another thing to be noticed : 
how much the interviews are like each 
other, Some of “Our Notorieties” have, 
of course, been interviewed again and 
again, They deserve it, and more. The 
great Bluffham, for instance, has been 
interviewed dozens of times, He appears 
to be a favourite mark for interviewers. 
I am beginning almost to suspect that 
Bluffham must encourage them, Although 
these interviews have been conducted, 





presumably, by different interviewers, 
there is one feature which is common to 
them all. That is a pair of boots which 
were once worn by the great Jimborough, 
and which were presented to the great 
Bluffham by the great Vanbones. Though 
T have never had the honour of crossing 
Bluffham’s threshold, I know exactly in 
what portion of his premises those boots 
are to be found. I not only know the 
exact room, but I know the exact spot 
in the room. I ought to. We all ought 
to; and whenever I see that Bloffham bas 
been interviewed again, I immediately read 
that interview in order to see if those 
boots are where they were. They always 
are. Each interviewer seems to behold 
them with glad surprise. He never seems 
to have heard of them before—never! He 
tells you all about them with a little air 
which seems to suggest that now, if ever, 
he is giving you a piece of information 
which is really new. He tells you all 
about the occasion on which the great 
Jimborough wore those boots. He tells 
you how the boots came into the posses- 
sion of the great Vanbones. He tells you 
of the graceful manner in which Vanbones 
presented the boots to his old friend Bluff- 
ham, Every interviewer does it, each in 
his turn, Ifthe interview appears in an illus- 
trated paper, ten to one there is a picture 
of the boots. If those who are gone are 
allowed to revisit these mortal shades, and 
the great Jimborough knows what is going 
on, he must feel flattered. And think of 
the simpering satisfaction of the man who 
made the boots! Was he ever paid for 
them? It is charming, charming! Some 
of the possessions of “Our Notorieties” 
we love as thovgh they were our own. 
Are they not familiar in our mouths as 
household words? Are they not the 
dearest of old friends ? 

There is still another thing to be 
noticed in the interviews—as they are 
to be found in England—how colourless 
they are! They tell us nothing, Pre- 
sumably, the original idea was that the 
interview should show us our great folks 
as they really are—introduce us to them, 
indeed; make them our friends; enable } 
us to realise that, after all, they are, like 
ourselves, creatures of flesh and blood. 

I wonder how many interviews I have 
read with Snogson. DolI know him? If } 
I do, I am sorry for Snogson. I cannot | 
conceive how a man of that sort can have 
done the things which he has done, The } 
general impression conveyed to my mind, } 
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from the interviews, is, that Snogson is 
a wretched imitation of a tailor’s dummy. 
Much more interesting creatures of flesh 
and blood were to be found at Mrs, 
Jarley’s. Poor Snogson! How his 
modesty impresses the interviewer—quite 
painful! He tells the interviewer the 
story of his life—such a story! it leaves 
the stories in the Sunday school books out 
of the running!—and he points to his 
most cherished possession. Snogson’s most 
cherished possession, as, of course, you are 
aware, is the magnificent silver vase pre- 
sented to him by the Rajah of Ahmed- 
myge ; it is twenty-three inches high, and 
bears an inscription detailing Snogson’s 
virtues, both inside and out—with an air 
of modesty which almost brings tears into 
the interviewer's eyes, Every interviewer 
is struck by Snogson’s graceful, and, 
indeed, gracious bearing ; also by that air 
of reserve which appears to be natural to 
Snogson. Considering his modesty, and 
his reserve, it is curious how, directly you 
find yourself in Snogson’s presence, you 
are conscious that you are in the presence 
of a remarkable man—very odd indeed ! 
Snogson never made an enemy, not one— 
so the interviewers say. He is popular 
everywhere—always has been. Not that 
he stands in awe of public opinion—quite 
the other way. Snogson cares for nobody’s 
opinion, except his own—so the inter- 
viewers say. Snogson is the sort of man 
you never have met, and never will meet 
—out of the interviews. There, it seems 
likely, you will continue to meet him for 
some time to come, All “Our Notorieties ” 
are like him—so the interviewers say, 
They are, every man Jack of them, 
miserable imitations of tailors’ dummies. 
It is amazing how such a set of inverte- 
brates can ever have come to the front. 
In our lunatic asylums there must be finer 
examples of mental health and vigour. 

The profession of the interviewer is a 
great profession—an alluring one, a grand 
one. Train up your sons to it, do! 
Especially the fool of the family. He will 
doubtless show the strongest natural bent, 
for he will not improbably have the 
thickest skin. It is a profession which 
calls for the continual exercise of the 
highest qualities with which a man can be 
endowed. The interviewer stands in the 
front rank among men of letters; he is 
the ideal literary man; he is the “hero 
worshipper” among the moderns — yes, 
that he is indeed! Let a man only show 
that he possesses heroic qualities in any 





direction, either in crime or coxcombry, 
down goes the interviewer, flop upon his 
knees. He is the concentration of the 
modern spirit of reverence; and his 
sympathies are so wide; his prejudices 
nil; he is all things to all men, the mildest- 
mannered man that ever cut a throat; you 
can kick him—he has been kicked, they 
say, at times—he will not kick you back 
again. It sounds strange, but it would be 
the ruination of his character if he did. 
Not one of “ Our Notorieties ” would grant 
him another interview if the thing got 
known. He is not such an emasculated 
being in the States—would, sometimes, that 
he were |—but as he exists in England, the 
interviewer is a charming man, and quite 
the gentleman, you know ! 





WITH THE QUARRYMEN. 
A COMPLETE STORY, 


Louis Ravux was the name by which he 
was entered on the list of those employed 
in the slate quarry at Rochehaut; but, 
among us quarrymen he was generally 
spoken of as Le Francais, because he was 
the only one of us who came from over the 
frontier. He was a chap ready enough 
with his tongue, whether for a joke, or a 
squabble, or a bit of gossip; but for all 
that he was not what you may call com- 
municative, and we knew little of him 
except his nationality. He made his first 
appearance on our works one August 
morning, just as I, Gilbert Masson, had 
come out of the quarry to ask a question 
of Pierre Pascal, the foreman. We saw 
him coming slong the road which runs 
between the river bank and the steep 
wooded hill, and as the road ends at 
our quarry, we knew he was coming to 
us. He was a square-set, strong-lcoking 
chap about middle height, and, as near 
as I could guess, about thirty years of age. 
His hair was black, and under his stubbly 
moustache you could see a thin, stubborn- 
looking mouth. His eyes were small, and 
very light for the rest of his face; but I 
never saw eyes that changed so quickly 
according to his mood of the moment, 
This, of course, I didn’t observe till 
afterwards, 

It was not often that a stranger came our 
way, 80 Pascal broke off short with what 
he was telling me, and looked for him to 
say what his business was. 

“T’m on the tramp after work,” he 
began curtly, “and I hear you are un- 
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commonly busy here. Perhaps you can 
put me on.” 

‘‘ Busy we are,” replied Pascal, “ but it 
don’t follow we can put youon. Skilled 
hands is what we're short of, and some- 
how you haven’t to me the look of a 
slate-dresser.” 

“I’m not likely to have,” the other 
rejoined, “seeing I never touched a block 
of slate in my life, but,” he went on 
eagerly, “I’m sick of tramping, and 
if you're so busy surely you’ve an odd 
job for a man who’s down on his luck.” 
He didn’t look down on his luck. 
His clothes and his boots were tidy; he 
didn’t even look badly fed. Yet some- 
thing in his face told me he was not 
humbugging. 

Pascal had a wonderful soft heart. He 
never could bear to say “nay” to any 
man. But he couldn’t turn a tramp into 
a slate-dresser by pitying him. He pushed 
back his cap and scratched his grizzled 
head for a moment, then he looked doubt- 
fully at me, 

“T’ve thoyght before now of taking 
Martin Pirlot into the dressing-shed,” he 
began. 

“T know you have,” I said. ‘But that'd 
be robbing Peter to pay Paul. We should 
be short of some one to load the trucks at 
the facing.” 

“‘ Not if I put him on,” he said, nodding 
his head toward the stranger. ‘ Now, look 
here, my lad, there’s a chance for you, and 
you need no skill beyond a pair of strong 
arms. You can load the trucks in the 
shaft and run them out to the workshops, 
where you'll have to unload, The pay 
comes to about twenty francs a week.” 

He paused. 1 could see he expected 
to be heartily thanked. But the stranger 
only raised his bushy eyebrows and nodded 
his head. 

“If it isn’t good enough,” began Pascal 
again, half huffed, “you’ve no need to 
take it,” 

“That’s all you know about it,” said 
the other. “It’d be better for me if I 
hadn’t.” 

“Do you mean it’s a bargain, then?” 
asked Pascal. And when the stranger 
made a sign of assent, he went on: “If 
so, Masson here will be your butty, and 
as long as he reports well of you you've 
no call to go on tramp again. Now come 
along into the office and let me enter you 
on the book.” 

I waited till that was done, and then I 
led the way into the workings. 





Our Rochehaut quarry is one of the 
oldest in the province of Luxembourg. 
For more than two centuries the shafts 
have pierced their way farther and farther 
back into the slate bed in the mountain- 
side. The facing at which we were then 
working lay about a hundred and fifty 
metres from the daylight, along a hori- 
zontal shaft which sloped slightly inwards. 
This shaft and one or two old ones are all 
entered from a kind of cavern or grotto 
on a level with the river. This: grotto is 
always cool and dim, even on the hottest 
summer day, and it has, moreover, a kind 
of solemnity for us quarrymen, for over 
the dark mouth of the shaft, on a rough 
shelf, there gleams out of the twilight a 
figure of Sainte Barbe, our patron saint, and 
on either side the saint a vase of wild 
flowers. The figure is older than the 
oldest quarryman; no one knows how 
long it has stood there; but Christophe 
Delhogne, the hunchback, is responsible 
for the flowers. He has all sorts of ideas, 
and one idea was these vases. We none 
of us made any objection; rather the 
contrary. 

I stopped at the shaft mouth to light 
candles for myself and the new hand. As 
I gave’ him his I saw his eyes fixed on the 
figure above us, and a sneering smile on 
his lips. 

“Sacré nom !” he cried in mock astonish- 
ment, ‘' What on earth is that?” 

“It is Sainte Barbe, our patroness,” I 
replied, taking no notice of his sneer. 

“Tiens!” he exclaimed, “you don’t 
mean to say that you haven’t emerged 
from the epoch of patron saints yet.” 

“We haven't,” I replied, “and I hope 
it will be long before we do,” 

He gave a jeering laugh. 

**Sainte Barbe,” he repeated; “and 
what’s her speciality ¢” 

I turned round and looked him full in 
the face. 

“Look you here,” I said, “ you’ve found 
a job where you'd little cause to expect 
one, but let me tell you we’ve no mind to 
harbour freethinkers. I’ve some experience 
of what a scoffer—as you seem to be—can 
say of such ways as we cling to here, and 
my conclusion is that a man keeps 
straighter by beiieving rather too much 
than too little.” 

He laughed again. 

“T understand,” he said; “I draw my 
twenty francs a week at the pleasure of 
= Barbe, so I’d best be respectful to 
er.” 
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He said no more, either then or later, 
on the subject; but that was quite enough 
to show that he was altogether of another 
way of thinking from most of us, for at 
Rochehaut we led simple, frugal, old- 
fashioned lives, and the new revolutionary 
notions that we heard talk of now and 
again in politics and religion sounded to 
us flimsy and worthless in comparison to 
the creed we had learnt from Monsieur le 
Caré in the parish church at the evening 
catechising. 

However, let the Frenchman hold what 
opinions he would, he was brisk enough at 
his work, and I had a good report to give 
to Pascal when he asked me that evening 
how the new loader shaped. 

As I started home afterwards, Christophe 
Delhogne, the hunchback, joined me at the 
foot of the steep path that leads through 
the woods to the village above. He, too, 
worked at the facing. 

“Gilbert,” he said, looking at me sharply 
from under his shaggy brows, “ Gilbert, 
what about that Frenchman ?” 

“ Well,” I repeated, ‘ what about him ?” 

“‘ Nothing more than this,” he replied— 
“that if I had been the patron I wouldn’t 
have taken him on.” 

Now if Christophe had heard the 
Frenchman’s sneers, I could have under- 
stood ; but he had not heard, 

“ Perhaps you wouldn’t,” I said. “ We 
all know you're far from being as soft- 
hearted as the patron; still, the man’s 
worth his pay. I’ve watched him well 
to-day.” 

“So have I,” he replied ; “and I know 
you'll think it just one of my fads, but, 
Gilbert, I don’t like the looks of him—no, 
I don’t.” 

I was going to ask him why not, just to 
see how he had added the stranger up—for 
Christophe was very ’cute—when we heard 
quick steps behind ur, and the man we 
were talking of joined us. 

“Ah!” he said, looking at Christophe, 
“T was after you. You can lodge me, I 


hear.” 
“Can wet” said the hunchback 
brusquely, ‘' Who said so ?” 


“The patron— Pascal said so. He said 
your mother has——” 

“The patron talks a lot too fast,” inter- 
rupted Christophe. ‘‘ We don’t take lodgers 
and we don’t want to.” 

He dropped behind as he spoke. 
looked after him and laughed. 

“Perhaps the old woman will be easier 
to deal with.” 


Raux 





“ Very likely,” I said; “ stil), if I were 
you I’d try elsewhere.” 

*T shall do no such thing,” he retorted ; 
“ that fellow’s got a twist in his temper as 
well asin his spine. I saw him look at me 
over his work to-day, as if he’d taken a 
spite against me. The patron says the old 
woman is a tidy sort of body, and if I like 
the look of her, I’ll have the room just to 
serve that grumpy chap out,” 

I said no more; it wasn’t my business, 
only I liked the stranger none the better. 

Between the edge of the wood and the 
village is a belt of grass land, and as we 
climbed on up we saw Céline Pascal sitting 
there minding the cattle as they ate their 
evening meal on the hillside. She was 
leaning her head on her hand, her large, 
sad eyes were fixed on the distant hills 
behind which the sun was beginning to 
sink in a glow of crimson and gold. The 
path led us close past her; but she did not 
seem to see us. 

* Bon soir, Céline,” I said, 

“ Bon soir, Gilbert,” she answered, with- 
out turning her head. 

The stranger looked at her partly with 
curiosity, partly with admiration. 

‘* Bon soir, mademoiselle,” he began, “ it 
is hot work climbing your hill when one is 
not used to it.” 

“TI dare say it is,” she replied gravely, 
scarcely looking at him. 

“ What a splendid evening,” he began 
again ; but this time she took no notice at 
all; perhaps she thought he was speaking 
tome, We walked on. 

“T should think it would be uphill work 
to make love to that one,” he said, ‘She 
doesn’t look as if she’d give a man much 
encouragement,” 

“She wouldn’t either,” I said. 

“ And why not?” he asked; ‘“is she a 
votary of Sainte Barbe ?” 

“ That’s neither your business nor mine,” 
I answered sharply. 

**T beg your pardon,” was his reply ; ‘a 
handsome girl like that is any man’s busi- 
nese—as long as she is still to be had, and 
I don’t think Mademoiselle Céline has a 
sweetheart to judge by her looks.” 

“ Ycu're a deal too sharp,” I said. 

“‘ Well, has she?” he persisted. 

“T have no more to say,” I repeated once 
more, “except that it’s no business of 
yours and mine,” 

I might have told him more had I chosen ; 
but I didn’t choose, His way of asking 
vexed me, 

“And now about Mother Delhogne,” 
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he said, as we reached the village; ‘‘ the 
patron said the first house on the right- 
hand side.” 

He stopped, looked round him, and 
then knocked at the door. I looked too. 
Christophe was not in sight. I knew he 
had stopped to talk with Céline. 

That evening, before my wife and I had 
finished supper, the door opened suddenly 
and the hunchback came in. 

‘' Gilbert,” he cried angrily, “ you heard 
what I said to that fellow coming up the 
hill 3” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “I heard and so did 
he, but I guess he didn’t heed.” 

“He didn’t, When I got home there 
he sat with his pipe in his mouth, and my 
mother stood at the door brimming over, 
as if it'd be good news to me ; and when I 
tried to say my say she was quite put out, 
and said she wasn’t likely to refuse a good 
offer, seeing how badly she was in need. 
In need, Gilbert, mark you that.” 

“Well, lad,” I began soothingly, “ she 
hasn’t got used to doing without Jacques’s 
earnings yet.” 

“ That’s all you know,” he cried. ‘‘ Why, 
for ‘months before he went off for good, 
Jacques fooled all his money away, and 
since he’s been gone I’ve taken care she 
should want for nothing. Even if we do 
have to stint now and then, I would prefer 
that to having that fellow’s eyes watching 
me round the house, and seeing his sneer- 
ing face opposite me all the evening.” 

‘Come, come, Chris,” I interrupted, ‘ he 
won't stop in all evening, and, while he’s 
there, why not make the best of it. After 
all, you’ve no grounds to be set against 
him.” 

“And more than that,” he went on, 
taking no heed of what I said, ‘‘ while we 
were having supper, the patron puts in his 
head to see the upshot of his recommenda- 
tion, and my mother begins to thank him 
as if she had been starving and he had saved 
her. Then he comes right in, as proud as 
Panch of her gratitude and of himself, and 
sits down and starts off talking—you know 
his way, first about one thing and then 
about another—and asking if we'd any 
news of Jacques, and that brought him to 
the chapter of Céline, and then I got up 
and came away.” 

‘* There, there, lad,” I said as he paused, 
“ that’s enough ; now you listen to me. If 
the Frenchman is going to work at the 
quarry he'll soon know the story of Jacques, 
and all about Céline. So why not as well 
first as last? And why should you make 





yourself a new worry by setting yourself 
against him in this way? I call it unrea- 
sonable,” 

I thought it wiser to say this, though in 
my heart I could understand Christophe’s 
prejudice, 

“Yes,” chimed in my wife, “ perhaps 
you'll end by liking him. And is there 
any news from Jacques?” 

Christophe shook his head sadly. 

“T’'m beginning to think,” he said, “ that 
we never shall hear from him any more. 
It’s six months since we heard last, and 
the last letter I wrote to the address he 
gave came back yesterday with ‘ Not known 
here’ written on it.” 

“‘ Have you told Céline that?” I asked. 

He nodded, then with a fresh burst of } 
indignation, ‘‘ That was what Pascal started 
talking of. He thought I should join him 
in abusing my own flesh and blood.” 

Christophe,” I began hesitatingly, for 
I knew how sore he was on the subject, 
“you can hardly wonder that Pascal 
abuses Jacques. Any one can see how 
Céline is pining. The old chap may be 
a bit simple, but he’s the girl’s father, and 
Jacques didn’t behave well to her.” 

* He had no business to talk it over 
before a stranger,” retorted Christophe, 
and then he marched out of the house as 
brurquely as he had come in. 

“) think it’s a pity Céline Pascal hasn’t 
pride enough to leave off wearing the 
willow for a man who threw her over,” 
said my wife as the door closed. ‘‘I used 
to think she was a girl of spirit, but bless 
me, she’s worse with her trouble than the 
silliest chit could be.” 

“ Perhaps,” I suggested, “if she were 
a silly chit she'd take being jilted less to 
heart.” 

“Don’t talk rubbish,” replied my wife, 
“the girl is not only sore because he’s 
played her false. She actually told me 
the other day that she cares for him still. 
How can she care forhim? Just tell me 
that.” 

“Bat, Marie,” I argued, “Jacques was 
the sort a girl would care for—a right 
down capital fellow,” 

“He was once,” she rejoined, “but he 
isn’t now. Look at the way he carried on 
before he went off for good. The best 
thing she can do is to put him out of her 
head.” 

“And pick up with some one else,” I 
added slyly. 

“ Why not?” she said; “she'll have a 
‘dot,’ and more than one would go wooing 
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her if she’d give half a word of encourage- 
ment. And all she does is to pine after a 
vaurien that’s forgotten her.” 

Céline was to have a wooer, however, 
who did not require the half word of en- 
couragement my wife spoke of, whom no 
show of indifference could rebuff. I learnt 
this from Christophe a few weeks after 
the Frenchman had come to Rochehaut. 

“Gilbert,” he said to me one Sunday, 
as we strolled in the meadow by the 
river, “Gilbert, just guess what that 
Frenchman has the impudence to be 
doing ?” 

I looked at him in surprise. 

‘Have you seen anything that makes 
you think he’s after Céline?” he went on. 

I shook my head. “TI see but little of 
him out of the quarry,” I replied; “he 
isn’t my sort.” 

‘tHe isn’t your sort, isn’t he?” he cried 
angrily. “You were mighty sharp with 
me for saying that a while back. But 
whatever sort he is, he’s trying to make 
love to Celine, He watches for her, and 
waits for her, and dodges after her here 
and there. He tries to put me off the 
scent, but I’m quicker than he thinks,” 

“And Céline,” I asked, “what does sho 
say? How does she like him?” 

“How should you suppose she would 
like him? I should think she would hate 
him. Listen to his talk about things. Didn’t 
you say just now he wasn’t your sort?” 

“T did, but that doesn’t settle the ques- 
tion for the girl he chooses to make love 
to. He won’t talk politics to her.” 

“T didn’t say he would. But you just 
recollect that it’s out of the fulness of his 
heart that a man speaks, whether he’s 
talking politics in a public-house, or trying 
to entice a girl’s heart away from——” 

“Christophe,” I interrupted, “I don’t 
want to see Céline take up with the 
Frenchman—far from it; but she’d do 
better to give up thinking of Jacques. He 
gave her up without any just cause; he 
went away without bidding her good-bye, 
and now he’s been gone two years, and 
after scarce hearing from him at all, you’ve 
lost trace of him altogether. Any man 
may woo her and do no harm.” 

“That's not Céline’s way of thinking,” 
rejoined Christophe obstinately; ‘she 
won’t give up all belief in him. She helps 
me to hops a bit, too. She always reminds 
me what a good lad he was before he got 
led wrong, and she’s sure he’ll turn back to 
his old ways some day, and come back to 
her ; and when he comes, she says, he shall 





have the comfort of seeing that she hasn’t 
lost faith in him.” 

“ My lad,” I said, “it seems to me worse 
than useless for you and her to buoy one 
another up with such a poor consolation as 
that.” 

It was not long before we saw how poor 
the consolation was, for news came at last 
of the truant, and with the news all hope 
vanished. 

The news came, too, in a way that we 
had never thought of—one Saturday night, 
when a lot of us were sitting in Louvet’s 
inn, while Eugene Louvet read aloud from 
a newspaper which some one had sent him 
from Lille. We were all very much 
interested, for there was a great strike 
in one of the French colliery districts, 
There had been riots which the soldiery 
had been called out to quell, and many 
outrages had taken place. In one case a 
colliery manager, who had dealt with his 
men in a summary manner, had been shot 
down at his own door, and though he was 
not killed, that was mere chance, 

After some time the would-be murderer 
had been discovered, and the trial had 
begun. It was reported very fully, and 
the column had been marked by the sender 
of the paper. Eugéne Louvet glanced at 
it, ran his eye down it, and then looked 
round at us all with a strange, horrified 
expression. 

‘Go on, Eugéne,” said two or three. 

“T can’t,” said Eugéne faintly, taking off 
his glasses and letting the paper drop on 
to the table. 

“Then some one else must,” said a 
voice. - 

It was the Frenchman who leant across 
and took the paper, and began to read, 
Considering how fluently he talked, I was 
surprised to hear how badly he read. He 
stumbled and bungled, and more than once 
he had to be told to speak up. Presently 
his voice got clearer, and the upshot of 
the terrible story became plain to us all. 
The accused had not been working very 
long at the place where the crime had 
been committed. He had been known 
there as Jean Dumont, but under cross- 
examination it came out that this was not 
his real name. His real name was Jacques 
Delhogne, and his native place was Roche- 
haut, in the province of Luxembourg. 
The Frenchman raised his eyes and looked 
round ; there was a murmur, but no one 
spoke audibly. He went on, stumbling 


| worse than ever—I guessed he was think- 


ing of Céline. The accused confessed that 
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he was of the band who had plotted the 
murder, but he denied everything else— 
even that he knew who had fired the shot ; 
but the evidence was overpowering. The 
trial was reported from first to last—for 
it was a weekly paper—and the sentence 
was ‘' Penal servitude for life.” 

“Mon Dieu!” said the Frenchman, 
‘penal servitude for life.” 

And we all sat silent: 

T can’t believe it,” said Eugéne Louvet 
at last. ‘“‘ The lad turned wild, but he wasn’t 
of the stuff that assassins are made of. 
Besides, he denies it,” 

‘“‘OF course he denies it,” said the 
Frenchman irritably; ‘but look at the 
evidence. There was no standing against 
such evidence. The jury were bound to 
convict. If he hadn’t done it he should 
have proved his innocence.” _ 

In an hour the news was all over the 
village, and Céline Pascal knew that she 
could look for her lover’s return no more. 

Poor Christophe was a changed man 
from that day. He lost his readiness to 
talk, and went about with a stern, resigned 
face that was pitiful to see. He never 
spoke of his trouble to me. I doubt if he 
did to any one, even to Céline. 

As to the Frenchman, he took a fresh 
atart in his courtship—in the face of all 
obstacles, 

“He'll have her yet,” old Pascal would 
say, in his confidential moments, “he’s a 
man with a will of his own, I can see, and 
though he is not the one I would have 
chosen for her, yet I can’t help wishing 
him luck, Anyhow, he’s a better bargain 
than that fellow she hankers after still. 
I would have had her give him up when 
he threw her over, and now that he’s 
killed a man, or as good, and gone to 
prison for life, she ought to see her 
mistake, Stil], she gives the Frenchman 
no encouragement,” 

The fact was he wanted no encourage- 
ment, and little by little we came to think 
that his winning of Céline would only be 
an affair of time; and we were sorry 
for it. 

The summer came round again; Raux 
had worked with us for a year, and again 
we had a great press of work at the 
quarry, and, as luck would have it, the 
weather was hotter than any one could ever 
recollect it to have been, All day long 
the sun beat down into the deep river-bend 
where the quarry lay. The heat quivered 
over the meadow and above the trees, 
The foliage hung heavily in the windless 





air. It would have been hot work to sit 
still and do nothing. So you may think 
what it was to have to give up even our 
dinner hour. We were at the end of our 
patience as we toiled at the facing almost 
naked. I had a rough time as butty, the 
more so because I set my face against 
unlimited beer-drinking. 

* Confound it,” growled the Frenchman, 
when I had spoken to him three or four 
times; “‘drink what you please yourself, 
and let me alone. If you had to pay for 
my liquor you might stint it.” 

“You've had too much already,” I 
said, for he spoke thickly, ‘and I inter- 
fere because you're doing your work 
badly in consequence. You've put a lot 
too much on that truck, more than your 
horses can pull, and you'll have to waste 
time now in taking it off.” 

“T shan’t,” he said ina surly tone. “I 
know what I’m about. I’m not going to 
make three loads where two will do,” 

“Tf you won't take some off,” I said, 
“you'll strain your horses, and that I 
shan’t allow.” 

‘The horses aren’t yours,” he said, 

I felt very angry with him. 

“You'd better go outside,” I said, “and 
duck your head in the river, and then 
come back and look at the thing in your 
sober senses. I tell you the load’s too 
heavy.” 

For answer he banged the back of the 
truck into place, and took the scotch from 
behind the wheels. The weary horses 
gave a great tug, but without effect; the 
truck slid slowly backward. 

‘Pat the scotch on again,” I cried. 

Instead of doing it, he sprang forward 
between the truck and the ma of the 
shaft and lashed his whip furiously across 
the head of the hindmost horse. The 
patient creature made another violent 
effort. There was a loud sound of metal 
snapping. The chain which served as a 
trace had given way on the side further 
from the Frenchman. I shouted to him, 
but it was too late. The overloaded 
waggon swerved from the rails and rushed 
backwards till it jammed by its own 
weight against the rock, before he had time 
to get out. 

“Le Francais,” I called, horrified, and 
@ moan of agony came back in answer. 

It was some time before we could set 
him free. When we did, we saw that, 
though he was conscious, he was in a very 
bad way. His left side was horribly 
mangled, and from a wound in his head 
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the blood had flowed over his pale face. 
We carried him out to the atelier and 
began to plan for taking him up to the 
village. 

“You needn’t trouble,” he said feebly. 
“It’s all over with me, and I may as well 
die here.” 

We looked at one another. He had 
never been a churchgoer, but we couldn't 
let him die like adog. It was old Pascal 
who bent over him and suggested sending 
for Monsieur le Caré. The Frenchman 
gave a curious start, 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, “for the curé and 
the bourguemestre.” 

“Why the bourguemestre?” asked 
Pascal. ‘It isn’t usual in such cases,” 

“For the bourguemestre,” went on the 
other, speaking with difficulty. ‘I've 
something 1 must say—and Céline—she 
must come, too—and where’s the hunch- 
back ?” 

We thought he was wandering, but 
Christophe came forward. 

‘‘You’ve never liked me,” murmured 
the Frenchman, “have you?” Then he 
closed his eyes, and Christophe began to 
bathe his head with water from the river. 
‘“‘ Have they sent for the bourguemestre ? ” 
he asked. ‘ Why doesn’t he come?” 

Céline came before the bcurguemestre 
did. She looked awed, and tears were on 
her face. He opened his eyes and looked 
at her with a sad, longing look. 

“I’m sorry I spoke so hard to you,” 
she said softly. ‘ You'll forgive me, won’t 
you?” 

“Never mind that,” he whispered ; 
‘the forgiving won’t be on my side.” 

Then the bourguemestre arrived, wonder- 
ing why he had been summoned, and lastly 
the cu:é, bearing the blessed Sacrament, 
and followed by an acolyte. 

We all uncovered reverently, but the 
Frenchman shook his head impatiently. 


“T only want to confess,” he said. We 


were about to move off, when he spoke 
again. ‘‘Stop,” he said, “ my confession 
is not for the priest alone. And some one 
must write it down, It’s not a bagatelle 
that I’ve got on my mind.” He looked 
round with his old, hard expression, -then 





|he summoned all his strength to speak, 


but his voice failed continually, and 
only Christophe, Céline, and the curé 
heard all distinctly. The bourguemestre 
wrote at the curé’s dictation. “I tell this 
because I am dying,” he began, “ other- 
wise I should have kept the secret, 
It was not Delhogne who shot at Mr. 
Verrier. It was I. No one knew 
who it was, though. There were more 
than twenty of us. We drew lots who 
should kill him. We agreed not to tell, 
even among ourselves, who got the fatal 
lot. It fellto me. I said nothing; but I 
went and shot him. Then I managed to 
get off without rousing suspicion. I came 
here and hid. I don’t know why they 
fixed the deed on him, but he was taken; 
and you know the rest. He called him- 
self Dumont. I didn’t know he belonged 
here till——” 

He looked round again; Céline had 
drawo away from him, Christophe had 
left off bathing his head. 

“Tf it’s ail written down I'll sign it,” 
he said. ‘' Mind you; if he had had the lot 
he would have done it. Perhaps he would 
have shot straighter than 1 did. But he'll 
be let off.” 

A great horror came over us. The 
bourguemestre brought the paper for him 
to sign. He tried to raise his head, but 
he fell back helplessly. Christophe put 
the pen between his fingers, and he scrawled 
a name which was not Louis Raux, and 
we all signed as witnesses. Then Monsieur 
le Curé gave us a sign, and we left him 
along with the dying man, who showed no 
signs Of repentance. He lingered for an 
hour or two, but he spoke no more; 
yet the curé fancied he had softened 
before the end came. 

A little later in the year, Jacques Del- 
hogne, aged and gaunt from mental and 
bodily suffering, crept back to his native 
village. For many a long day, however, 
the terrible sin in which he had partaken 
hung like a cloud between us and him. 
Slowly and wearily he worked his way 
back into our esteem. But Céline, who 
had believed in him the longest, was the 
last to forgive him. 
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